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ADD YEARS TO YOUR LIFE — 
AND LIFE TO YOUR YEARS 


Someone has said that the only difference between a rut and a grave is 
the depth of the hole. 


Few ruts are more rigid than the routines of the modern professional man. 
The dentist, especially, operates in a gruelling treadmill — long hours, multiple 
tensions, professional problems, difficult patients, increasing overhead costs, 
straining to make a decent living in a highly competitive world. 


All of which means that the average dentist works too hard and plays too 
little. This is not a minor problem. It affects the health, the welfare and the 
happiness of the dentist caught in this trap of tedium. The mortality rates for 
dentists prove it is a major problem. 


Although this situation carries serious threats to the person involved, its 
correction is quite simple. Indeed, the only difficult obstacle to a satisfactory 
adjustment is the failure of the victim to understand he is headed for trouble 
unless he does something about it. And he can do something about it. He can 
work less and play more. If he would avoid physical illness or nervous dis- 
orders, or both, he must strike a balance between work and play. 


TIC is concerned about this problem. Therefore, TIC begins in this issue 
a series of informal articles on the urgent need for play, for hobbying, for 
leisure-time activities. The series is called’ J, for Relaxation. Through these 
articles you will learn how a number of dentists are living full and happy 
lives, even though they work hard. They will tell you how they beat “nerves” 
and other threats to their health and welfare. TIC strongly believes, and 
devoutly hopes, that this first-hand information, culled from years of experience 
in dealing with these problems, will help to protect the health, promote the 
happiness, and insure the success of many readers whose work-burdens are 
beginning to tell on them. 


Play. Play more. Play all you can. It refreshes, revitalizes, renews, restores. 
You cannot get the most out of your work, unless you play enough. Add years 
to your life and life to your years. 


James Robinson, Editor 
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The dentist anxiously awaited the psychi- 
atrist’s diagnosis. 

The psychiatrist looked at him and asked: 
“Would you agree that you're over-serious; 
burdened by a sense of heavy responsibility; 
oppressed by thoughts of failure and loss; 
suffering from feelings of extreme uncom- 
fortableness?” 

“Yes—exactly—exactly,” the dentist agreed. 
“What should—? Why-—did this happen to 
me?” 

“Let me explain it this way. If a hod- 
carrier brought his brick-laden trough home 
with him every night, sat in the living room 
with it, took it to bed with him, brought it 
to the movies and to church—you’d be con- 
vinced he was a screwball. Right?” 

“Right.” 

The psychiatrist looked at his friend. 
“You’ve been doing exactly the same thing 
with dentistry.” 

“And what should I do about it, Paul?” 

“I'd advise you to dig ditches for four hours 
every morning; chop down trees for four 
hours every afternoon; build furniture for 
four hours every night; and go walking and 
climbing for twenty hours every week-end.” 

The dentist glared at the psychiatrist, said 
bitterly, “What do you think I am, a screw- 
ball!” 

“Yes; I do.” 

The dentist’s face flushed. He was quite 
incoherent. 

“I think you’re a screwball, Dan, because 
you're living the kind of life only a screw- 
ball would live. A one-sided, or half-life. I’m 
suggesting the opposite kind of half-life for 
you. You believe your distorted pattern of 
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By JOSEPH GEORGE STRACK 


THE DENTIST AND THE PSYCHIATRIST 


living is all right, but my suggested distorted 
pattern is all wrong.” 

The dentist got redder and quite inar- 
ticulate. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that play is 
as necessary to adults as it is to children— 
and for the same physiological and psycho- 
logical reasons?” The psychiatrist grinned at 
his patient. “You and I are professional men, 
Dan. In this age of specialization, we use 
only an infinitesimal part of our potential 
skills. Remember—we are not only dentists 
and psychiatrists. Potentially we’re painters, 
writers, singers, raconteurs, hunters, fisher- 
men, sailors, builders, and a lot of other things. 
Only through play can we give expression to 
the emotions, abilities and skills involved in 
these latent roles. Without play, these emo- 
tions are not released, these abilities are not 
expressed, and these skills are not developed. 
We are thus deprived of normal emotional 
and creative satisfaction.” 

The psychiatrist asked abruptly, “Want 
me to go on with this, or - - - ? 

“Go on. Please.” 

“The development and exercise of these 
many interests and abilities has the same 
effect on the development of the personality 
as daily exercise of our many muscles has 
on the development of the physique. In short, 
then, daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly bal- 
ancing of work, play and rest is essential to 
a normal, wholesome and happy life.” 

The dentist said, “Let me get this straight. 
You mean that if I golf, swim, walk, or what- 
not—if I get a hobby—develop interests out- 
side dentistry—I’ll be all right.” 

The psychiatrist laughed. “Yeah. There's 
hope for you. Sure. The more your playing 
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differs from your work, the better it will be 
for you.” 

“Tell me—how can I choose the right 
hobby?” 

The psychiatrist shrugged. “Through trial 
and error. But there’ll be less trial and less 
error if you try in fields that you naturally 
like.” 

“I don’t know how much time I can afford 
to give to play, Paul, but - - - ” 

The grin died on the psychiatrist’s face. 
“But I know.” 

“You know?” 

“Yes. You can afford to give play all the 
time that is necessary to restore your phy- 
sical and mental balance. You can’t afford 
to give less. If you chisel on this, you will 
begin to suffer physical breakdown before 
you hit fifty—unless you are a most unusual 
person. And you probably will suffer nervous 
disorders before that time. If you should be 
so fortunate as to escape both of these con- 
ditions, you will at least remain tense, wor- 
ried, uncomfortable, insecure—in short, un- 
happy. Life will become more and more of 
a burden to you.” 

“I see.” 

“You'd better, Dan. It means the differ- 
ence between full, robust and joyful living 
and mean, pressing and difficult existence.” 

“You make it sound serious.” 

“It is. You’ve been carrying a huge burden 
around with you, day and night. You've got 
to ease, alleviate, that burden—put it down 
for a while—put it aside—regularly. There is 
no other way to relieve the monotony, the 
pressure, and the weariness you suffer. The 
function of play is exactly that. It refreshes 
and revitalizes you. And remember this, 
fella: the need to play increases as we get 
on in years. Increases, not decreases.” 

The dentist nodded thoughtfully and rose. 
The psychiatrist grinned at him. 

“What are you grinning at, you old char- 
latan?” 

“You. You came in here wincing, swallow- 
ing cigarettes—fearful I was going to diagnose 
an impending nervous breakdown. You vain 
monkey! Now you stand there, relaxed and 
smiling, laughing at the dragons who’ve been 


pushing you around for years. You know now 
that you should have recognized them long 
ago—and pushed them around instead. Okay 
—you’re half-cured. The rest is up to you. 
Now-—get out of here—and stay out.” 


353 State Street, 
Albany 6, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC HOBBIES 


Electricity and Geology 
mechanics Mapmaking and 
Engineering surveying 
Entomology Mathematics 
Eugenics, genetics, Meteorology 
heredity and Microscopy 
evolution Minerology 
Geography Navigation 
Aerodynamics and Ornithology 
aeronautics Paleontology 
Anthropology Physics 
Archaeology Radio 
Astronomy Sociology 
Bacteriology Surveying and 
Ballistics mapmaking 
Biology Telegraphy 
Botany Telephony 
Chemistry Zoology 


“NOW TELL ME HOW YOU SPENT 
YOUR DAY” 


TIC August, 1947 
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Dr. H. F. Roberts, a practic- 
ing dentist for over thirty years, 
has been making plastic eyes 
since 1943. He believes that his 
technique is the only one by 
which a dentist can immediate- 
ly, without any further training, 
make plastic eyes which far ex- 
cel the stock plastic eyes on the 
market today. As far as is known, 
this is the first series of articles 
written as a guide to dentists in 
the making of plastic eyes. No 
technical ocular terms are used. 


Ep. 


The plastic eye was originated by dentists. 
The same motives which resulted in this dis- 
covery should result in the continued making 
and refinement of plastic eyes by dentists. 
Dentists are so familiar with designing and 
molding either metal or acrylic replacements 
to anatomical contours, that they already em- 
ploy all facilities and methods which need 
be used to make a plastic eye—a perfect, 
well-fitting, natural appearing plastic eye. 

These facilities and methods need only be 
guided into a new set of steps, a new routine 
of usage. Impression, plus wax design, plus 
processing, all leavened with a maximum 
attention to detail, equals a fine denture. 

Impression, plus wax design, plus process- 
ing, done with the same regard for detail, can 
likewise result in a fine plastic eye. There 
are no basically new techniques in the fol- 


. lowing method. The same techniques, familiar 


to dentists everywhere, are merely guided in 
a slightly different direction. 

As in the making of dentures, the first step 
is the selection of a patient. Because a den- 
tist’s first attempt at a plastic eye will be 
somewhat timid and halting, as his first at- 
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HOW TO MAKE A PLASTIC 


By H. F. ROBERTS, D.D.S. and H. D. MAERY 


tempt at dentures undeniably was, we advise 
care in the selection of the first patient. 

The young man with a new and shiny 
DDS does not wisely adopt an edentulous 
protrusion case for his primary denture. 
Neither should the veteran dentist, guiding 
his well-developed abilities into a new chan- 
nel, select as his first plastic eye patient one 
whose remaining natural eye is protruberant 
or has a disfigured iris. 

A little thought discloses the reason. If a 
larger portion of the eye is exposed to view, 
greater care must be exercised in its construc- 
tion and a smaller percentage of variation 
allowed for error. 

Rather select a normal appearing eye with 
a normal-sized pupil and an evenly closing 
lid. As the operator’s proficiency increases, 
more difficult replacements may be made 
with dispatch. 

Once the patient has been determined upon, 
we again follow the approved precepts of 
denture-making by taking an impression. In- 
specting the eye socket, make sure that there 
is no open wound or sore. 

Unfortunately there is no choice of im- 
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pression trays at this time. However, a per- 
fect tray for the purpose can be readily and 
inexpensively made with a small portion of 
one of the cheaper acrylic materials such as 
Tray-Mix, etc. 

While an eye cup cannot be used with any 
degree of satisfaction, a modified version of 
the eye cup is desirable. Place a sheet of 
wax over the opening of an eye cup and in- 
dent the wax into the opening part way. 
Trim away the wax outside the eye cup with 
a sharp, warm knife just as a housewife trims 
off the piecrust outside a pie tin. Chill the 
remaining wax with cold water and remove 
from the eye cup. Make a stem of wax about 
one inch long and one-half inch in circum- 
ference. Attach the wax stem to the outside 
center of the indented wax form. Cool again. 
This is the eye tray designed in wax. 

Convert the wax into plastic by first en- 
casing it in a thin mix of plaster of paris. 
Here a wax drinking cup can be utilized to 
hold the plaster. Fill the cup with plaster, 
set the stem down in the center of the plaster 
until the edges of the indented form sink 
lower than the edges of the cup. Remove the 
excess plaster and allow the mold to harden. 

Using a separating fluid, paint the plaster 
surface surrounding the wax. Pour the oppo- 
site side of the mold with plaster. This may 
be accomplished by cutting an inch or so from 
another wax cup. Use the upper half. Place 
the rim of the half-cup against the rim of the 
cup previously used. Fill with plaster and 
let harden. 

Before separating the two forms, tear away 
the paper cups. Make perpendicular pencil 
marks above and below the separating line. 
While it is not intended that these models 
be very exact, the pencil lines do provide 
sufficient guide in bringing the models to- 
gether later. 

Separate the models and remove the wax. 
This may be done by peeling away the thin 
portion and digging the stem out with any 
convenient instrument, such as a hooked 
scaler. Rinse the remaining wax out with 
boiling water. 

Prepare a half portion of Tray-Mix and 
pack it into the empty stem and bowl space. 


Any acrylic on the market may be used at 
this point. Tray-Mix is mentioned because 
it is made expressly for this purpose and is 
therefore extremely simple to use, in addition 
to being inexpensive. 

Using the pencil marks as a guide, press 
the upper half-cup into position. Only hand 
pressure need be used. Over-packing will 
avoid the necessity for trial-packing, since 
the excess need not be trimmed. Bind the 
case together with wire or even cord. Boil for 
fifteen minutes. 


Fic. 1. 


The resultant tray (figure 1) needs trim- 
ming and polishing only about the rim, since 
only this portion will come in contact with 
the patient. However, the smoothing and 
polishing of the entire tray gives a neater 
and more professional appearance. With a 
No. 2 burr, drill holes at intervals of about 
one-eighth of an inch over the entire bowl 
of the tray. These holes, in addition to the 
stem, insure removal of the impression with- 
out difficulty. 

The next step involves the patient, who 
may be seated in the chair, towel about his 
neck just as for dental treatment. Very strict 
precautions should be taken to insure privacy, 
since this type of patient is likely to be more 
secretive about his condition than the eden- 
tulous or partly edentulous. 
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Some patients may actually suggest that 
an assistant be excluded. In such case it is 
wise to point out that all work in a dental 
office is kept strictly confidential and that 
therefore a highly trustworthy assistant is 
employed. An efficient assistant may, in fact, 
be of great help in plastic eye proceedings 
just as in other work. 

Lubricate the upper and lower lids with 
vaseline. Also rub vaseline into the eyebrow. 
Both the upper and lower lids, if unconfined, 
interfere with the taking of a good impres- 
sion. Small strips of Scotch tape aid materi- 
ally in keeping the upper lid folded back 
against the eyebrow, and the lower lid folded 
down toward the cheek bone. This should 
not be done to the extent that distortion 
results. 

Testing the eye tray against the eye socket 
will familiarize the operator with the details 
of fit. 

There are on the market several alginate 
materials which may conceivably be used for 
an impression of the eye socket. Obviously 
no material having a plaster base may be 
used, since the frontal and cheek bones pro- 
vide natural and unavoidable undercuts. It 
would be well-nigh impossible to remove a 
hardened impression of a plaster material. 

Of the alginates on the market, several are 
unadaptable to eye socket use because of irri- 
tation and too much flexibility. Fink Impres- 
sion Material has been found most adaptable 
in all respects. This material forms a strong, 
highly rubbery impression without being 
flavored to the point of irritation in the ex- 
tremely delicate membranes of the eye socket. 
It has been found to be highly satisfactory 
for impressions of the eye socket, as well as 
for mouth impressions. 

The mixing of Fink Impression Material 
can be varied to achieve increased speed 
and an even finer mix. After assembling the 
proper proportions in one bowl, immediately 
place a glass slab across the opening of the 
bowl. Holding the two firmly together, in- 
vert the bowl and shake vigorously. The fine, 
quick mix which results allows further setting 
time at the chair. 

Before the impression material is prepared, 
provide the patient with an eye cup and a 
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mild solution of boric acid. Allow plenty of 
time for a thorough rinsing of the eye socket 
several times, as this not only soothes the 
membranes but removes any mucous which 
may be present, thereby insuring a finer im- 
pression. Use a light to examine the socket 
thoroughly and extensively, ascertaining once 
more that there are no sores or extremely 
irritated tissues present. 

The patient should be tipped back in the 
chair at’a sixty degree angle so that a por- 
tion of the impression material can be dropped 
gently into the eye socket from the spatula, 
Fill the prepared tray with the material and 
settle it very gently over the material already 
in the eye socket. Hold in position until the 
material becomes rubbery. 

Removal of the impression should likewise 
be managed with extreme caution and pa- 
tience. Inspect the impression and eye socket 
to see that the details correspond. Rinse the 
impression with cold water and place in the 
fixing solution. 

Allow the patient to rinse the eye socket 
several times. Remove any impression ma- 
terial which may have adhered to the eyelids 
or eyebrow. Examine the eye socket to make 
certain that no impression material remains. 
Pieces which do not rinse out, may be re- 
moved with college pliers and a small, soft 
piece of gauze moistened in boric acid solu- 
tion. Do not use cotton as the fibers have a 
tendency to cling to the eye socket. 

It is imperative that the eye socket be free 
of all foreign matter before dismissal of the 
patient. 

Pour the model with a thin mix of stone. 
Allow it to harden completely, and separate. 
This is the model upon which the replacement 
will be built, just as a denture is designed for 
the mouth. As figures 2 and 3 illustrate, eye 
sockets differ extensively. No two are alike, 
just as no two mouths are exactly alike. 

Next month’s article will give detailed in- 
struction on how to use this model so that 
it will produce a plastic eye indistinguishable 
from the patient’s own natural eye. 


603 Arthur Street, 


Syracuse 4, N.-Y. 
All Reprint Rights Reserved 
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Wax cup has been used to pour model 


Well-arranged time is the surest mark of a well-arranged mind. 
—Pilman 
The doctrine of human equality reposes on this: that there is no man really clever who has 


not found that he is stupid. There is no big man who has not felt small. Some men never feel 
small; but they are the few who are. 


—G. K. Chesterton 
There is no growth except in the fulfillment of obligations. 
—Antoine de Saint Exupery 
I know what happiness is because I have done good work. 
—R. L. Stevenson 
There is usually plenty of room at the top because some of those who get there go to sleep 
and roll off. 
—Advertisers Digest 
The man who watches the clock usually remains one of the hands. 
—Advertisers Digest 


The real difference between men is energy. A strong will, a settled purpose, an invincible 


determination can accomplish almost anything; and in this lies the distinction between great 
men and little men. 
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Do Not Let the Trammels of Authority Debar You from 
Gathering the Fruits of the Tree of Knowledge* 


By HENDRIK J. SCHOEMAN, B.A.(Hon.), T.2(Hon.), D.D.S. (Mich.). 
(Written for the South African Dental Journal) 


*Reprinted from the March, 1947 issue of the dis- 


tinguished South African Dental Journal with the 


The Greek City States consisted of an 
upper class of leisured citizens resting (eco- 
nomically) on a foundation of slaves. This 
upper leisured class of Greeks, unlike the 
Romans afterwards, and our own present 
Novo Rich, did not fritter their time away 
by seeking sensation and sensualism, but de- 
veloped a culture in all its aspects never 
paralleled in the history of the world. How- 
ever, as soon as the restrictions of personal 
freedom and liberty were imposed by the 
State the decline immediately set in. 

It was in this setting about 500 B.C. that 
the great masters of Greek culture and indi- 
vidualism, starting with Homer and ending 
with Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and Hippo- 
crates, arose and scaled to peaks in all depart- 
ments for future humanity to wonder at and 
copy, but never equal. 

The age of Pericles saw no need for all sorts 
of legislation between classes, nor for harness- 
ing the teachers and professional men of the 
healing art into a state civil service. 

In South Africa we have our leisured classes 
amongst the Europeans, and favoured in every 
way to develop with their leisure the same 
cultural achievements of the Greeks. What 
will History record of us, with our lovely 
climate and leisure? Will it say that The Old 
Testament blocked our mental vision? This 
is already reflected in the appeals our poli- 
ticians make to such a small community 
(spread out over a vast area) where we should 
develop no affinities for mass psychology, but 
be grand individualists and cultured thinkers. 
Well what is the record of the last 50 years? 
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racious permission of its Editor and the Author. 


Our politicians have appealed to all the baser 
racial emotions of mass psychology, we have 
developed a Landowner and Industrial Facism 
under the banner of Democracy. If you read 
the speeches of our great leaders and after- 
wards analyse them, you will find that the ap- 
peal has been to the lowest common denom- 
inator or intelligence, and that nothing really 
has been said. Now, however, the Politicians 
have suddenly been scared, and they want to 
hand over the Medical and Dental professions 
as a Social sugar-tit to the Masses. 

Why is it that with equal (if not better) 
opportunities than the Old Greeks we have 
failed so miserably in comparison? 

Because we did not cultivate the inquiring 
and querying mentality, Theology and Law 
saw to that. 

The Greeks laughed their Gods out of court, 
we have been frustrated in the slough of de- 
spond in the belief in the wrath of Jehovah. 
The impish Devil of the Renaissance has been 
displaced by the Demon that possesses people, 
the doom of humanity. Yes, the type of mind 
that is so obsessed with the Devil Moloch 
that thousands of people were burned as 
witches. Today, however, the body is not 
burned, but the mind is withered from child- 
hood by propaganda. 

The white communities, who migrated to 
South Africa, were obscessed with the right- 
eousness of the Reformation, and had hardly 
been influenced by the Renaissance, which 
was the revival of Greek learning and culture. 
That is a great pity, since an appreciation of 
the Greek Myths, would have acted as a good 
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antidote to the Hebrew Myths of the Old 
Testament, which although serving a useful 
purpose in the forgotten past, have long out- 
lived their usefulness. 

Our Law, borrowed from the Roman Dutch, 
has failed to develop a system of Social Jus- 
tice, especially as regards the relationship be- 
tween the dominating and subservient peoples. 


_ Law and Religion have both been too con- 


cerned with property, so that the only indi- 
vidual freedom to be gained is by the amass- 
ing of wealth. The masses are on the march, 
theology cannot find a text as precedent in the 
great book to apply, and the law cannot find a 
precedent in past decided cases; it has lost all 
sense of jurisprudence. 

The times have outstripped the static men- 
tality of both. The men with a scientific men- 
tality and outlook on life must favour that 
Law and Theology, with their well entrenched 
position in Parliament, do not take their per- 
sonal liberties of free thinking and expression 
away by legislation, and with the trammels of 
authority debar them from thinking freely and 


honestly, for fear of losing their posts in the 
State Service, as has happened in the case of 
the teaching profession. Intolerance and re- 
strictions of personal liberties have always been 
signs of mental decadence in any State, and 
they are the first sounds of the footsteps of 
the Dictator. 


The individual must not be doctored ac- 
cording to his own Physician but according to 
the prescribed rules of the State. The Greeks 
borrowed their Gods from the Egyptians, but 
they made them Human. The Astrology and 
Magic of Babylon and Assyria, was partly 
stemmed by the Hebrew invasion of Palestine 
under the guidance of their Priesthood wor- 
shipping One Tribal God, and like all other 
peoples their writers made their Tribal God 
Yaweh walk and talk and take part in their 
wars. The same is described of the Greek Gods 
by Homer in the Iliad. The Hebrews with 
their Theocratic City, State and tribal social- 
ism, produced no great Individual Scientists 
or Men of the healing art, but they did pro- 
duce Lawyers and Priests. In South Africa the 
same obtained a few thousand years later 
with the white settlement of the country. 


We find the Greek mentality, when Homer 
sang the Illiad, on the threshold of its greatest 
development. Homer mentions Aesculapius 
and his two sons, Podalirius and Machaon, one 
a physician and the other a surgeon. Aescula- 
pius was raised in time by the priesthood to a 
Divinity and exploited. The shrines erected 
by them were cleverly placed in the most 
healthy part of the country, where the rich 
came to be healed by the God, and secretly at- 
tended by the priests. Religious medicine must 
however give 100% results, hence the priest- 
hood chose their cases very carefully. Then 
came the Great Masters, who challenged the 
Priesthood and their vested rights in hood- 
winking the people (shall we say the Patent 
Medicine crowd). Please note that in many 
Journals in South Africa Patent Medicine ad- 
vertisements head the list. At present big 
patent medicine concerns in the dorps are be- 
ing bought up by Lawyers as good investments 
and money making concerns. The Aesculapian 
shrines had to produce miracles, as the Patent 
Medicines are advertised to do today, and it 
was about this time that a man named Thales 
appeared on the scene. He is the scientific 
mental outpost of History, he investigated, 
speculated, experimented and theorized. He 
developed Astronomy, mathematics and phys- 
ics, rubbing a piece of fossil resin amber with 
cloth he noticed it attracted feathers, etc., and 
thus gave us Electricity. Greek Medicine was 
outstripping Egyptian, King Darius was out 
hunting and sprained his ankle, his Egyptian 
Physicians used force and wrenching to put 
things right. Darius got worse and so did his 
temper. Democedes a Greek physician was 
mentioned to Darius and duly summoned. As 
he wanted to get back to his native land he 
denied any knowledge of medicine. However, 
being forcibly pressed he admitted he knew a 
little, and reversed the treatment of the Egyp- 
tians. He applied Greek remedies and used 
gentleness. Darius recovered and wanted to 
impale the Egyptian physicians, but Demo- 
cedes intervened on their behalf, and saved 
their lives. (What an example in professional , 
fraternalism for present day practitioners? ) 

We see Plato brooding and dogmatizing, 
Socrates standing and holding forth, but his 
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mental banter gets him into trouble with the 
trammels of Authority of the Priesthood and 
politicians, who invoke the Gods, and he has 
to take the cup of hemlock. Theology and Law 
invoke the mass mind and appeal to the Gods, 
and close his mouth. What a heritage he has 
left us. Aristotle walked and taught. That is 
why his followers were called peripatetics, and 
he was saved by Alexander the Great, who 
himself succumbs to the priests later on. There 
were many old fellows arguing and holding 
forth fighting the crystalizing reflexes of the 
vested interests, with ideas and knowledge; 
they served their time and died, and prepared 
the stage for our friend Hippocrates, who was 
able to record his failures, query the authori- 
ties of the time, and the Aesculapian temple 
cures with the simple truths and scientific 
observation and deduction. It might be that he 
stole the thunder of the medical library at Cos. 
Be that as it may, he represented the collec- 
tive achievements of his predecessors. His 
books and gifts to the science of Medicine can 
never properly be estimated. As the Greek 
mind saved the world from Eastern Astrology 
and Egyptian Magic, so Hippocrates consoli- 
dated Medicine into an independent science, 
free from the trammels of Authority of the 
Priesthood, the Politicians or the Charlatans, 
and gave the histories of his cases honestly and 
admitted his failures. He did more. He real- 
ized, that there should be a code of honour for 
the individual practitioner and framed his 
oath, tactfully gave homage to the Gods in it 
and founded the fraternity of physicians. To- 
day it is given lip service by most, but I know 
some of the old stagers, who have kept its 
stipulations, even in this world of grab and get, 
and lowering of ethical standards. 

Let us lift our hats to the old Master. I have 
quoted the Hippocratic oath for those of my 
colleagues who would like it as a guide in a 
period of frustration of the individual, who 
carry on through life with the Ideals of the Old 
Masters as a pole star in the darkness of 
human frustration that surrounds them. 


* 


(It would be a good thing if the Politicians 
were made to take an oath to serve Humanity, 
instead of serving themselves and their parties 
the way they do now.) 


THE HIPPOCRATIC OATH 


“I swear by Apollo the physician, Aescula- 
prius, Panacea and Hygea and all the Gods 
and Godesses, to keep this oath and its condi- 
tions to the best of my ability and judgment. 

1. To honour him who taught me the art of 
medicine as if he were my father, to help him 
in necessity, and share what I have with him. 

2. To consider his descendents as my own 
brothers and to teach them the art of medicine 
should they wish to learn it, free of charge. 

3. That I will impart my knowledge to my 
own sons, and those of my teachers and their 
disciples, bound by stipulation according to 
the laws of Medicine, but to none other. 

4. I will endeavour to conduct myself for 
the benefit of my patients and will not do any- 
thing that may be to their detriment. 

5. I will dispense no poisonous drugs, and 
I will not suggest the same even when re- 
quested to do so. Similarly I will not assist a 
woman to procure abortion. 

6. I will live a clean life and observe the 
holiness of my profession. 

7. I will not use the knife, but leave that 
to the surgeons: 

8. When I enter a house, I will do so for 
the benefit of the sick, and refrain from com- 
mitting any act of mischief or corruption. 

9. I will not seduce any male or female, 
master or servant. 

10. I will not divulge anything I hear, in 
connection with my practice or otherwise of 
anybody, that should not be spoken of, as I 
reckon such to be kept a secret. 

If I keep this oath may I enjoy life and be 
respected by men. May the reverse be the 
case if I do not.” 


P.O. Box 65 — Humansdorp, 
Cape Province, South Africa. 


* 


No person was ever honored for what he received. Honor has been the reward for what he 


gave. 
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DENTISTS VOICE PROTEST AGAINST 
JOINING UNION 


DIGBY, Nova Scotia — Objection in prin- 
ciple to proposed federal legislation which 
might make dentists liable to membership in 
trades unions under certain circumstances 
was expressed this week by the board of 
governors of the Canadian Dental Association 
here. 

The decision will be forwarded to the 
Federal Labor Department in reply to a letter 
enclosing a draft copy of a bill received by 
the association earlier this year. 

C.D.A. spokesmen said the bill, as drafted, 
would bring all members of all professions 
employed by industry and municipalities into 
trade union agreements and subject to juris- 
diction of the labor union specified as the 
collective bargaining agent. 

The dentists’ reply was that insistence upon 
members of their profession joining a union 
to which they objected to in principle would 
discourage the best type of professional man 
from entering any service where union mem- 
bership was demanded. 

It was estimated that 135 dentists are em- 
ployed in the Federal Government and hence 
might be subject to the measure should it 
become law. 

The board of governors, in its reply to the 
Federal Government, set forth these points: 

1. Dentists already have their own associa- 
tion and all dentists contribute membership 
fees. 

2. Existing dental organizations are cap- 
able of obtaining all the results and providing 


all functions which would be expected to fol- 
low from membership in a trade union. 

3. The CDA constitution, which necessarily 
follows the ethics of the profession, prohibits 
dentists from subjecting themselves to the 
possibility of becoming liable to take orders 
from any other organization in which profes- 
sional members would be a minority. 

4. Working conditions, rates of pay and 
principles of promotion or advancement in 
the case of dental practitioners can only be 
adequately dealt with by experts trained in 
the dental profession and they must consider 
the public interest as well as the interest of 
the individual dentist. No union organizer 
possesses the training to enable intelligent 
handling of such matters. — 

5. The importance of seniority, which is 
one of the keystones of union policy, must be 
secondary to skill and ability in professional 
careers. 

6. Compelling all industrial employees, as 
a condition of their employment, to join or 
even give financial support to one designated 
union is “indicative of a trend toward totali- 
tarianism which is just as undesirable from 
the point of view of unions as it is from the 
point of view of the public and employers 
who are interested in the maintenance of 
democratic principles and practice.” 

7. A professional man is, by inclination and 
training, essentially an individualist. 

Phil Glanzer, 
Tivoli Theatre Bldg., 
Toronto, Canada 


Money is only a medium of exchange, but the way most people guard it, you’d think the 


stuff was valuable. 


—McGill News 
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A FILL-IN PUZZLE By DR. BILLETER, JACKSON, MISS. 


SOLUTION ON PAGE SIXTEEN 


Fit these words into the proper spaces: 


abrasion denture ointment 

abscess die oral surgery 
abutment engine orthodontics 
actinomycosis extraction osteoma 

acrylic fillings prophylactodontia 
aerodontia fossa prophylaxis 

air gag prosthodontia a 
alloy gas pus Ll] 
amalgam grid pyorrhea 
buff guide resin 
bur incisal rimmed 
cast inlay silicate 
child mandible 
chuck mastication stop 
crest mat strip 
cuspid maxilla talc TL 
cusps nerve thumb LI 
cyst norm tongue 


Litt 


— 


Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value to its scarcity. 
—Samuel Johnson 


The sense of humor is the oil of life’s engine. Without it, the machinery creaks and groans. 
No lot is so hard, no aspect of things is so grim, but it relaxes before a hearty laugh. 
—G. S. Merriam 


Acynic is a man who, when he smells flowers, looks around for a coffin. 
—H. L. Menken 


Wisdom is the knowing what to do next, skill is in knowing how to do it, and virtue is in 
doing it. 
—David Starr George 


Justice remains the greatest power on earth. To that tremendous power alone will we submit. 
j —Harry S. Truman 


Accuracy is the twin brother of honesty. 
—Tyron Edwards 


Most of us are confident we could move the mountains—if someone would clear the hills out 
of the way. 
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RING THE BELLS! Ring the bells again, girls. 
This time it is Missouri which has just 
adopted a dental practice act legalizing den- 
tal hygienists. The number of states which 
are still struggling along without hygienists 
will soon be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 


ISABEL VABER KENDRICKS whom you recall 
we named last month as one of the 25-year 
members in Massachusetts (and a former 
president of the ADHA) drew a laugh at 
the Silver Anniversary celebration when she 
pointed out that a survey had shown dental 
hygienists to be the second highest group of 
marrying gals among professional women. 
Of course the question pops up right away 
—who is first? Nurses . . . But anyway, 
there are some among us who won't be sur- 
prised at this information about the marriage 
rate among hygienists. Helen Smith Brown 
of Milford, Connecticut, is one. E. Jane 
Breighner and Ruth Kenney Inness, and 
yours truly are three more. Why? Because 
all these girls have been business manager 
and kecper-of-the-files of the ADHA Journal. 
It involves plenty of tedious work to keep up 
with the name and address changes of our 
members. During the war when a hygienist 
was apt to get married, move to another state, 
join the army, and be transferred to a differ- 
ent station hospital three times in one year 


By SHIRLEY EASLEY WEBSTER, 8.S., R.D.H. 


it took all the ingenuity of the United States 
Postal Service and the current business man- 
ager to follow her path. Oh yes, and we 
forgot to mention Elizabeth Ferm of Minne- 
apolis, our long suffering ADHA treasurer 
who also keeps files, and who also strives to 
keep them accurate. 


WE FORGOT TO NOTE the exact date of the 
issue of Collier's which carried an article on 
popular dentistry by Sidney Kronfeld — but 
it was early in June. It was an excellently 
written article, neither cute nor flip. Dr. 
Kronfeld stressed the importance of deciduous 
teeth in a way which would really convince 
an intelligent parent. He especially made 
clear that the retention of the second decidu- 
ous molar until its natural shedding time has 
a profound effect upon the permanent den- 
tition. 

THE APPOINTMENT OF DR. BASIL BIBBY to 
the directorship of Eastman filling the job 
left vacant by the death of Dr. Harvey Burk- 
hart, was a loss to Tufts and a gain for East- 
man. At least as far as dental hygienists are 
concerned there was cause for sorrow among 
the Massachusetts girls and rejoicing in 
New York. Dr. Bibby is not only a brilliant 
research man. He has vision and color, and 
he has proved a staunch friend of dental 
hygiene. 


BY THE TIME this column is in print there 
will be a contraption on the market which 
looks like a cross between a nursing-bottle 
brush and a pipe cleaner. It is called the 
“Budd Space Cleaning Tooth Brush” and is 
designed to do things that the average per- 
son finds hard to do with an ordinary brush. 

. Lingual surfaces of lower molars, for 
instance. And distal surfaces of third molars, 
both upper and lower. We imagine that this 
type brush would be the answer to the prob- 
lem so many adult patients have — cleaning 
a lone tooth, one which supports a removable 
bridge, say. Matter of fact this was what the 
brush was created for. Used in conjunction 
with the conventional brush the result should 
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be more efficient oral hygiene. Seems to us 
the Budd people really have a good idea. 


THE SECOND ISSUE of the reorganized maga- 
zine, Dental Health, is as we predicted, better 
than the first. Aimed at the great American 
masses it is full of pictures and written very, 
very simply—and in the popular vein. As 
we've said before there is surely a crying 
need for such a publication. 


OUT INDIANA WAY they call him “Jimmie”. 


Yes, we mean Editor James Robinson. We — 


have had reports of their tumultuous annual 
meeting when “Jimmie” (it’s still Mister 
Robinson to us) caused a mild riot with his 
talk entitled: “What’s Holding You Back.” 
It seemed he admonished the dentists of 
Indiana for being apathetic toward the dental 
hygienist. Not only did the dentists take his 
criticism with good grace but loved him for 
it. And naturally the hygienists loved it too! 
(Hmmm!—Epb.) 


HELEN BAUKIN, one of our distinguished, if 


far off, colleagues writes the lead article in . 


the Hawaii Educational Review for June ‘47. 
She has contributed the cover picture for the 
issue and entitled her piece, “Twenty-five 
Years of Dental Health Education in the 
Schools of Hawaii.” Her personal record and 
the program itself are remarkable — especially 
in contrast to some of our states which fancy 
themselves so enlightened but which under 
the guise of “conservatism” refuse to admit 
that the dental hygienist is an asset to the 
dental profession. 


AND I'LL BET there are many dentists and 
some hygienists who do not know that Hawaii 
has the highest standards for her dental hygi- 
enists. Since 1936, mind you, their law has 
required five years of training. Graduates 
are given a Bachelor of Science degree in 
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1 believe in work, hard work and long hours of work. Men do not break down from overwork, 
but from worry and dissipation. 


education and a certificate in dental hygiene; 
and are required to pass an examination given 
by the Territorial Board of Dental Examiners, 
And that, ladies and gentlemen, is something 
to brag about. 


THERE ARE NOW TWENTY-FIVE DENTAL 
HYGIENISTS who work in all the public ele. 
mentary schools in the Territory. This num- 
ber was increased from the original nine 
which were employed back in 1922. Contrast- 
ing the status of dental health among Hawaii 
children in 1922 and 1946 the figure has 
decreased from 11.2 to 4.0 defective teeth 
per child. Selective Service figures reveal 
an interesting difference between the Main- 
landers and the Territory selectees. Of those 
in the continental United States rejected for 
physical reasons 21.9 were due to defective 
teeth while in the Territory of Hawaii only 
9.8 were rejected on the same basis! 


HELEN BAUKIN DOESN’T TAKE ALL THE 
CREDIT for the vast improvement in the den- 
tal health of Hawaii. Wise gal—she is only 
too happy to give praise to the pre-natal 
clinics, the well-baby programs, board of 
health projects, improved financial conditions, 
and a rising level of general education. .. . 
She stresses however the loyalty of the hygi- 
enists in rallying cooperation for the program, 
cooperation among teachers, parents, and the 
children themselves—without which no dental 
program anywhere can amount to a hill of 
beans. 


HATS OFF to Helen Baukin and the Hawaii 
hygienists who quietly but effectively over a 
quarter-century have proven their value to 
dentistry and to society. 


Benjamin Franklin Apts. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


—Charles Evans Hughes 
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REVIEWS of an IMPORTANT BOOK 


PSYCHOBIOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS IN DEN- 
TISTRY, by Edward J. Ryan, BS, D.DS., 
Editor, Oral Hygiene and The Dental Digest, 
Past President of the Chicago Dental Society. 
131 pages. Published by Charles C. Thomas, 
301 East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Illinois, 
U.S.A. Price $3.00. 

“Because this book is unusual and because 
it has been written by an outstanding member 
of our profession, it should have a wide cir- 
culation. 

“It is pointed out and rightly so, that while 
dentistry has reached great heights in techni- 
cal skills, the more that expert dental proce- 
dures are performed against a background of 
biologic awareness, the more likely they are 
to succeed; that dentists should see their pa- 
tients in the wholeness of their being rather 
than in the separateness of their dental 
diseases. 

“The author states that if every dentist 
knew more about the inherent constitution 
that man brings with him to the dental chair, 
many diagnoses and treatment plans would 
be altered radically. The book then outlines 
studies on constitutional physiology, path- 
ology and psychobiology. 

“Doctor Ryan ‘brings to our attention that 
diseases of the hard and soft mouth structures 
may be a part of our emotional state and com- 
pares the softening-up process in attacking an 
enemy in war time prior to actual invasion as 
representing the emotional and autonomic 
forces that prepare the mouth for the assault 
of bacterial hordes. 

“It is pointed out that no one has proved 
to date that dental caries and periodontal 
disease may be produced by emotional stimuli 
or tensions but that it is possible, that chronic 
tension may be expressed in any tissue. 
‘Hating somebody all day long is more tiring 
than working in the fields from sun-up to 
nightfall.’ 

“Undoubtedly we have largely overlooked 
the fact that physical health is intimately in- 
terwoven with psychic health and as the au- 
thor states, we have it within our power to 


help conquer dental fear by the device of a 
better understanding of ‘the Man within the 
patient’. Further, that denture successes and 
failures are not always the result of the tech- 
nique used. 

“A study of this book will undoubtedly en- 
large the concept of the dentist and broaden 
the base upon which successful dentistry may 
be practiced and success means, as the author 
points out, that the dentist’s service is well per- 
formed, that the patient is satisfied and that 
the dentist has been able to make an honour- 
able profit from the transaction: if the patient 
is dissatisfied it is not successful practice.”— 
M.H.G. 

—From The Journal of the Canadian Dental 
Association (February) 1947. 

“This is a very unusual book to come from 
the pen of a dentist. It is also unusual and de- 
lightful to follow the logical, forward think- 
ing of a writer who is so modest that he states 
in the preface, ‘This monograph on psycho- 
biology in dentistry has many limitations, the 
chief one being the incompetence of the au- 
thor.” Every dentist and physician can read 
this book with interest and profit. It marks 
the beginning of a correlation of dentistry with 
psychosomatic medicine, and the author pre- 
sents an excellent approach to the recognition 
that dentists can profit greatly through at least 
some understanding of the underlying dy- 
namic psychology of his patients. The book 
is well written. It has a good index and an 
excellent bibliography.” 

—From The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association 133: (March 8) 1947. 

* * 

“In this brief monograph, the attention of 
the dentist is drawn to the importance of 
recognizing variable personality factors in 
establishing a dentist-patient relationship to 
insure a greater degree of success in treat- 
ment. Pointing out the error of considering 
only the physical characteristics of the patient, 
the author makes the point that the mind and 
emotions, as well as the physical body, are 
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vital parts of the individual, and that all these 
elements must be accurately appraised and 
their interrelations recognized in preparing 
for effective treatment of dental disease. These 
conclusions lead to a fruitful discussion of 
psychosomatic medicine, based, as the author 
interprets it, on the understanding of ‘the 
genetic environmental, and psychobiologic 
forces that motivate Man to make him what 
he is, that initiate and influence his disease, 
and that affect the treatment of the diseased 
state’. 

“As a whole, the book gives evidence that 
the psychosomatic approach is a part of the 
‘ntricate mosaic of a more scientific pattern 
of health service toward which the health 
professions are moving.” 

—From The United States Quarterly Book 
List. Prepared by the Library of Congress, 
3:91 (Ma ch) 1947. 


* 


“The author of this book is well known for 
his several activities in dentistry, especially as 
an editor and writer. Doctor Ryan is always 
well informed when he attempts to discuss 
any subject, and PSsYCHOBIOLOGIC FOUNDA- 
TIONS IN DENTISTRY is proof of this state- 
ment. The general makeup of this small book 
is pleasing and the large clear type is a de- 
light to read. There are but 131 pages and 
most readers will regret that Doctor Ryan did 
not pursue his discussion of the main dental 
subjects still further as regards the relation 
of psychosomatic medicine to them. One is 
bound to admire the author’s courage in pre- 
paring a book for dentists on a purely bio- 
logic theme. It is a clear and convincing in- 
troduction to a study of the subject. 

“The movement of psychosomatic medicine 
among physicians is of quite recent develop- 
ment, while but three articles relating to den- 
tistry carry the term ‘psychosomatic’ in the 
INDEX— DENTAL PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
(1942-1944). Doctor Ryan’s book is there- 
fore timely. 

“The author believes that dentists prefer 
theories ‘associated with tangible things that 
can be counted or measured’ such as bac- 
teria, toothbrush strokes, foods, or chemicals; 
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abstract ideas do not appeal and are classed as 
‘impractical’. He writes, ‘We are likely to look 
for the explanation of dental disease and 
methods of treatment within the fields of 
physics, engineering, or chemistry and neglect 
the biologic Man who possesses forces within 
his own organism that may explain his dis- 
ease and aid us in treatment.’ 

“The book is, ‘an attempt to outline the 
studies in constitutional physiology and path- 
ology and in psychobiology, and to make some 
interpretation that may be helpful in dental 
clinical practice.’ 

“The last two chapters in the book, Clinical 
Aspects of Psychobiology and Dental Disease 
in the Seven Ages of Man are full of practical 
suggestions to those interested in the preserva- 
tion of the natural teeth and to any dentist 
desirous of improving and broadening his 
services to patients. 

“The bibliography contains fifty-eight in- 
teresting references.”—G.R.S. 

—From The Journal of Periodontology 
18:86 (April) 1947. 


The American Dental Association should 
bid for the serial rights to this fine book by the 
scholarly Dr. Edward J. Ryan. 


JAMES ROBINSON 


Editor, Tic 
* * * 
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